A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 


principles and 


causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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Committee Reports 
on American Incomes 


National Resources Committee 
Survey Shows Average to Be 
Slightly over $1,000 


SHARP CONTROVERSY RAISED 


Disagreement Found as to Ways of 
Raising the Living Standards of 
Lowest Income Groups 


Early this month, the National Re- 
sources Committee published a_ report 
which has caused widespread discussion 
throughout the nation. This report, one 
of several dealing with the resources of the 
United States, attempts to give a detailed 
account of what the American people earn. 
The staff of economists and investigators 
worked a year on the report, from July 
1935 to June 1936. In many respects, 
that year was average, for conditions were 
neither unusually good, nor unusually bad. 

The importance of this study lies in 
the fact that it presents perhaps the most 
complete picture yet given of the American 
standard of living. How high, in actual 
fact, is the American standard of living? 
How much do Americans make? What is 
the average income of the average Ameri- 
can family? For the answer to these and 
many other vitally important questions, 
let us turn to the report itself. 


Income Distribution 


Among the most interesting facts which 
the committee brought to light are the 
following: There are about 29,000,000 
families in the United States. There are 
on the average four members to each 
of these families, making a total of 116,- 
000,000 people. In addition to these 29,- 
000,000 families, there are 10,000,000 
persons living alone. Altogether, therefore, 
there are 39,000,000 ‘“income-spending 
units.” Instead of referring to them as 
units, however, we shall in the remainder 
of this article speak of them as families. 
Despite the fact that 10,000,000 of them 
are individuals, they are in a sense single- 
member families. 

The incomes received by these 39,000,- 
000 families in the 1935-36 period were 
very unequally divided. The richest 195,- 
000 of these families, for example, received 
practically the same total amount as the 
poorest 13,000,000 families. The top 1,200,- 
000 families received a little more than the 
19,500,000 families in the lower half. 

If we divide all these 39,000,000 families 
into three groups, we find that a third of 
the families had incomes of $780 a year 
or less. In other words, there were 13,- 
000,000 families who received that amount 
or less. The average income for this third 
of the population was $471. The middle 
third of American families received from 
$780 to $1,450 during the year, and the 
average income for this middle third was 
$1,076. The highest third of American 
families received from $1,450 a year to 
more than a million dollars a year. The 
average for this most fortunate third was 
$3,000. 

When the report speaks of the income 
of a family, it means all the money ob- 
tained by the family from all sources, 
but it included more than that. Farmers 
raise part of the food they consume, and 
the money value of this food was included 
as a part of their income. If, therefore, 
it is said that a certain farm family had 
an income of a thousand dollars, the mean- 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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A Period of Exploration 


The student who is entering upon his schoolwork this month is at the beginning of a 
period of exploration. He is exploring new subjects, new courses, to find out what they 
can do for him. In a sense he is exploring his own mind and his possibilities, for one 
finds out a great deal about himself by entering into new fields of study. In that way 
He finds out what he likes. He 


examines the different branches of study, learns the vocational fields for which each 


he discovers what his aptitudes and interests are. 


lays the foundations, and thus prepares himself to choose an occupation wisely. 

It may be that you dislike some subject you are required to take, and you think 
the requirement foolish and burdensome. It would, indeed, be a great mistake to spend 
too much time on a subject which had no appeal. But until you have gone into the 
subject quite carefully, you cannot be certain whether you will like it or not. Frequently 
we do not like things which are unfamiliar. But as we delve into a subject and come 
to understand it, our attitude changes. In the long run, we should follow our interests. 
It is a pity, when life is so short, for one to spend a great deal of time at work which is 
unpleasant. But we must know how to find out what our interests really are, or rather, 
we must explore many possibilities to see what lines of interest we may develop. 

The subjects offered in a school do not have the same value for all students. Let us 
Many students there are who will never 
This is probably the case of most students. 
It is absurd for all of them to be required to plow through long courses in algebra and 


geometry. 


take the case of mathematics, for example. 
have use for anything above arithmetic. 


On the other hand, students who expect to be architects, engineers, accountants, 
At the 
It is wise for them to discover 


or who expect to follow certain other lines of work, must have mathematics. 
outset, few students know what they will do in later life. 
what their abilities are; wise for them to take a little mathematics, for example, to see 
whether that is the field they wish to follow. So it is with the other studies. Explore 
them, see what they have to offer, then choose the fields of your special interest. 
But you cannot specialize wisely until the exploratory work has been done. Furthermore, 
you can explore effectively only if you throw yourself wholeheartedly into the work. 
Give your attention to a subject. Then, 


and only then, can you know whether the subject has anything of permanent value for you. 


Master every branch of the fields you cover. 


Czechoslovak Crisis 


Still Threatens War 


Germany Refuses to Compromise 
as Whole Continent Mobi- 
lizes for Conflict 


BRITISH STAND UNCERTAIN 


Cabinet Divided over Question of Tell- 
ing Hitler That Czechoslovak 
Invasion Means War 


As this issue of THE AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER goes to press, the peace of Europe 
hangs precariously in the balance. For 
nearly a month, the lines have been tighten- 
ing; armies have been mobilizing; practi- 
cally all nations have been placed on a 
wartime footing. Nerves have become 
taut, as the civilian and military population 
alike have awaited momentarily the news 
that war had broken out. Not even in 
1914, during the weeks and days im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of the 
World War, was the situation as acute as 
it had become last week. 

All eyes turned anxiously toward Nur- 
emberg, for the answer to the riddle lay 
with one man, and one man aloné. Adolf 
Hitler held the fate of Europe in his 
hands more completely than any man has 
ever done since the days of Napoleon. In 
the medieval German city, tucked away 
in the heart of Bavaria, the German leader 
was attending the annual pageant which al- 
ways accompanies the meeting of the 
National Socialist party. Would he cast 
the die which would start the caissons 
rolling and the bombs flying, or would 
he decide for peace? Only Hitler knew. 


Decision with Hitler 

The very nature of Hitler's temperament 
made all predictions impossible. The Ger- 
man dictator is a man who acts upon im- 
pulse, and he might as easily have given 
the word for war as to have backed down. 
He listens to the advice of his aides, but 
generally reaches his world-shaking de- 
cisions after meditation in solitude. And 
surrounding him last week were men who 
did not see eye to eye on the European 
situation. There were those firebrands who 
urged him to strike ruthlessly at Czech- 
oslovakia; men like the foreign minister, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop; the cold and 
ruthless minister of enlightenment and 
propaganda, Joseph Goebbels; the Machi- 
avellian chief of the secret police and elite 
guards, Heinrich Himmler; the fanatical 
No. 2 man in the Nazi regime, Hermann 
Goering. There were others who urged 
caution and conciliation; mostly men who 
belonged to the high command of the army 
and the regular foreign office staff. It 
appeared that Hitler was torn between the 
two groups. 

Few observers entertained much hope last 
week that the crisis would reach a peace- 
ful solution; for, it was admitted on all 
hands, if war does not result from the 
conflict over the Sudeten area in Czech- 
oslovakia at the present time, the evil day 
will merely be postponed. The differences 
which separate the two countries have 
become so acute, the gulf which divides 
them is so great, that an eventual show- 
down can scarcely be avoided. Germany 
has let it be known that she will be satis- 
fied with nothing short of complete de- 
tachment from Czechoslovakia of the three 
and a half million Germans who reside 
in the Sudeten. The Czechs, after hav- 
ing made concession after concession to 
the Germans, have stood resolutely by their 
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WIDE WORLD 


THE FRENCH GENERAL STAFF PREPARES FOR EVENTUALITIES 


General Marie Gustave Gamelin, French chief of staff for all combat forces 
and Prioux, as they watched meneuvers o 


confers with Generals Garche 
the French army recently. 


determination to go no further, and have 
announced that they will go to war rather 
than see their country disintegrate. Thus 
the issue is clear cut. If neither side backs 
down, war will result, for obviously both 
cannot have their way. 


Crisis Develops 


That Hitler would eventually seek to 
gain control of at least a part of Czech- 
oslovakia has been apparent for a long 
time. Even before he became head of the 
German state, he let it be known that one 
of his objectives would be to incorporate 
within Germany all Germans residing out- 
side the Fatherland. But no crisis developed 
with respect to the Sudeten Germans until 
after the seizure of Austria when Hitler, 
with a suddenness which stunned all 
Europe, wiped out that country as an in- 
dependent nation. 

Following the Austrian coup, all eyes 
turned to Sudetenland, for this region was 
expected to become the next danger spot 
of Europe. The Germans in the Sudeten 
were already organized in a party closely 
affiliated with the Nazis of Germany. 
This party, led by Konrad Henlein, did 
not include all Germans in the area, but 
it did include a majority of them. The 
principal plank in the Henlein program 
was autonomy, or independence from 
Czechoslovakia. The Sudeten Germans 
charged that, being a minority people, they 
had been mistreated and discriminated 
against by the Czechs. 

The Sudeten situation assumed crisis 
proportions last April, when Henlein made 
eight demands upon which he staked the 
settlement of the conflict. These demands, 
known as the Karlsbad Demands because 
they were contained in an address delivered 
at Karlsbad, called for the granting of 
equal rights to the Germans residing in 
Czechoslovakia, the placing of Germans in 
all public offices in the German districts, 
self-government for the Sudeten region. 
One of the points in the Henlein program 
would, in effect, make the Sudeten Ger- 
mans subject to orders from Berlin. The 
rules and regulations pertaining to Germans 
residing in Germany could be applied to 
the Sudetens. In other words, they could 
be placed under a dictatorship. 

The Czechs have consistently maintained 
that to grant all the Karlsbad Demands 
would result in the destruction of their 
independence and national sovereignty. To 
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_, have within their bor- 
ders approximately a 
fifth of the population 
subject to a foreign 
power would be incon- 
sistent with sovereignty, 
they have contended. 
Czechoslovakia has been 
willing, as a matter of 
fact, to accede to practi- 
cally all the demands. 
It has offered to re- 
organize the country 
along the lines of Swit- 
zerland, where each 
racial group would enjoy 
equality and a_ large 
degree of independence. 
But it has refused to 
permit the Sudeten Ger- 
mans to become, to all 
practical purposes, a 
part of Greater Ger- 
many. Such a step would, 
in the opinion of the Czechs, be the first 
step in wiping them off the map of Europe 
as an independent nation. 

If the crisis which has developed over 
the Sudeten issue involved only Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, it would not be re- 
garded so seriously throughout the world. 
The tragic truth, however, is that the 
moment the two nations went to war, 
practically all the armies of Europe would 
be set in motion. Both France and Russia 
have treaties with the Czechs, pledging 
to come to their aid in the event of an 
attack. France at least has made it clear 
that she will live up to her obligations, 
and there is little doubt that Russia would 
do the same. Thus the war would, from 
the very outset, involve several of the 
major powers of Europe. 


British Position 


While the fate of Europe may rest in 
the hands of a single man, the role of the 
British government is only slightly less 
important than that of Adolf Hitler. And 
the position of Great Britain is hardly 
clearer than that of Hitler. For several 
weeks, the British have exerted great pres- 
sure upon Czechoslovakia to yield as much 
as possible to Hitler. Viscount Runciman 
has been in Prague trying to bring the 
government and spokesmen of the Sudeten 
Germans together. Although his mission 
is described as unofficial, it is a well-known 
fact that he is acting for the government. 

At the same time that the British have 
been trying to get the Czechs to make con- 
cessions to Germany, they have been at- 
tempting to induce Hitler to use modera- 
tion and not bring about a situation which 
may result in war. Late last month, Sir 
John Simon, speaking for the British gov- 
ernment, warned Germany that an attack 
upon Czechoslovakia might lead to a world 
war. “This very case of Czechoslovakia,” 
he declared, “may be so critical for the 
future of Europe that it would be impos- 
sible to assume a limit to the disturbance 
that a conflict might involve, and every one 
in every country who considers the con- 
sequences has to bear that in mind.” 

Strong as these words were, they did 
not definitely commit England to go to the 
rescue of Czechoslovakia in case of an 
invasion by Germany. It is doubtful 
whether Britain could have gone that far 
because, being a democracy, the nation 
must depend upon support of a majority 





of the people as voiced by their representa- 
tives in parliament. Moreover, Great 
Britain’s policy is shaped, to a considerable 
extent, by the opinion of the dominions, 
and their attitude in the Czech crisis has 
not been known. The dominions are not 
legally bound to come to the aid of Britain 
in the event of war, but their attitude is 
an all-important factor. 


Will Britain Act? 


There is reason to believe that the Ger- 
mans have acted on the assumption that 
Great Britain would not go to war to save 
Czechoslovakia. Many high officials of 
the Nazi regime believe that the British 
have been bluffing, using strong words of 
warning in the hope that the Germans 
would back down. The basis for these 
beliefs is Britain’s action during the numer- 
ous crises which have confronted Europe 
during the last two or three years. The 
British government warned Italy in the 
Ethiopian affair, but did nothing to stop 
her. It used its diplomatic influence to 
prevent the absorption of Austria, but 
did not turn a finger to stop Hitler. It 
has used strong words in the Spanish 
civil war, but has taken no action. Under 
these circumstances, many Germans be- 
lieve, Britain is again using her diplomacy 
to prevent German aggression against 
Czechoslovakia, without entertaining the 
intention of backing up her diplomatic 
maneuvers with military pressure. 

There can be little doubt that Germany 
has gambled a great deal upon the pos- 
sibility of Britain’s remaining neutral in 
an armed clash between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. Whether Britain would 
actually do so is, of course, impossible to 
predict. There are reasons to believe, 
however, that the British would not sit idly 
by and watch Germany march into Czech- 
oslovakia. In the first place, Britain is 
much more closely allied to France today 
than she was in 1914. What amounts in 
fact to a military alliance exists between 
the two nations. British statesmen have 
repeatedly reminded the world during the 
last few years that Britain’s frontier is 
now the Rhine and not the English Chan- 
nel. In view of the fact that France 
would certainly be drawn into the Czech- 
oslovakian affair, many feel that England 
could not remain aloof if she wanted to. 


Warning to Germany 


During the critical days of last week, 
the British government brought to bear 
upon the Germans all the pressure it could 
muster in the interest of peace. The 
British ambassador in Berlin, Sir Neville 
Henderson, conferred with high officials 
of the Nazi government at Nuremberg on 
numerous occasions. Whether he warned 
them that a Czech invasion would actually 
draw England into a war is not known, al- 
though it is fairly certain that he used the 
strongest language in informing them of 
the possible consequences of their acts. 
The fact that the Germans have been un- 
willing to consider the latest Czech pro- 
posals has greatly strengthened the hand 
of those who oppose Germany, for it has 
enabled them to point out that Germany 
will be satisfied only with annexation. 

Thus the situation stands as we go to 
press. The armies of Europe are prepared 
to swing into action at a moment’s notice. 
All the frontiers are manned and equipped 
for hostilities. No one believes that war 
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could be confined to the two nations 
directly involved, for both France and 
Russia would certainly fly to the defense 
of their ally in Central Europe. Few be- 
lieve that Great Britain would or could 
remain neutral, although definite word 
of her position has not been given. 

On the other hand, there is doubt con- 
cerning the attitude of Italy, Germany’s 
partner in the close alliance known as the 
Rome-Berlin axis. Italy has shown no 
signs of leaving her ally in the lurch in the 
case of a crisis, but many Germans recall 
that the Italians were their allies in 1914 
and did not come to their defense. 

The present crisis has been rendered 
more difficult of solution than previous 
crises, because both sides have taken posi- 
tions from which they cannot easily with- 
draw without losing a great deal of power 
and prestige. The Czechs cannot. sur- 
render further to German demands without 
giving up a considerable amount of their 
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independence. The Germans have so stiff- 
ened their demands upon Czechoslovakia 
as to leave only two alternatives: an- 
nexation or war. Hitler and his cohorts 
have whipped up German emotions against 
Czechoslovakia to the point where they are 
expecting a definite victory. 

Should the present crisis pass without 
actual war, it would in all probability 
be nothing more than a postponement of 
a real settlement. The Germans have let 
it be known that inclusion of the Sudeten 
Germans in the Reich is but one step in 
their “push to the east,’ where they see 
greatness in their future expansion. The 
resistance of Czechoslovakia stands in the 
way of the realization of their dream, and 
they are not likely to accept as permanent 
any setbacks they may receive at present. 
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China: The Yangtze, moving down its 
broad water course more than 3,000 miles 
from the mountains of Tibet to the sea, 
is one of the greatest rivers in the world. 
But to the Chinese it is more than just a 
big river. Draining the huge basin of central 
China, providing water for the one staple 
crop, rice, furnishing a great artery for 
water traffic, and binding all the people of 
central China together in a common eco- 
nomic unity—it is life itself. 

Now an enemy is coming up this vital 
artery into the very heart of China. The 
Japanese, having captured Shanghai and 
Nanking, are now approaching Hankow, 
the provisional capital, 600 miles west of 
Shanghai. Two Japanese forces moving 
forward on the north and south banks of 
the river are already in contact with the 
outer semicircle of defenses protecting 
that city. By dint of strenuous campaign- 
ing, the Chinese forces have held the Japa- 
nese back on the south bank, and have re- 
treated slowly on the north, but foreign 
military observers are of the belief that 
the Chinese armies have already been out- 
maneuvered, and may soon have to aban- 
don the capital to its fate. 

Loss of Hankow will be a tragic blow 
to the Chinese, not only because it is 
their capital, but because it is at the head 
of navigation on the Yangtze and because 
the very important railroad from Canton 
crosses the river at that point. At present, 
the Chinese are receiving much-needed 
supplies by way of that line. If Hankow is 
abandoned, they will have to rely almost 
entirely on a small railroad from French 
Indo-China, which unfortunately has no 
connecting link with Chinese railroads. Both 
China and Japan have given advance indi- 
cation that they expect the capital to change 
hands. 


* * * 


Germany: The mass demonstrations in 
Nuremberg, planned by Nazi politicians 
with a precise flair for stunning a mob into 
hysteria, appeared to show a German na- 
tion not only willing but anxious to follow 
Hitler into whatever adventures he may lead 
it. In their more sober moments, as they 
sit in homes where there is neither pag- 
eantry nor pomp nor butter, the mass of 
Germans are not so sure that the course 
their leader is pursuing will have a happy 
ending for them. 

That, at least, is the conclusion of one 
able observer, Sonia Tomara, who has for 
some years been reporting European news 
for the New York Herald-Tribune. Writ- 
ing of her impressions on a recent tour 
through Europe, Miss. Tomara declares: 


When I arrived in Berlin in the middle of 
August I found there a state of panic. Alarm- 
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ing rumors were bouncing from house to 
house. Housewives came home from market- 
ing with loads of fantastic news: one day it 
was reported that 200 workmen had been 
taken away from the Siemens and Schukert 
factory to work on fortifications in the Rhine- 
land and that their wives had staged a riot 
seeing the husbands off at the station. An- 
other day it was said that all automobiles 
were being requisitioned “for the war’ or that 
all men able to carry arms had been called. 
Goods were stored in attics and cellars and 
the nervous tension had reached such a high 
pitch that I saw women shudder every time 
an airplane buzzed over the city. 

The panic may have died down in Berlin 
by now. . . . But the case of nerves of the 
German people has shown that the Hitler 
regime has failed to make them forget the 
horrors of the last war and the suffering that 
followed it. Somehow, in spite of the tight 
censorship,.the Germans know that if war 
comes they will once more face the world 
alone. The prospect is grim. 


Ba 


Chile: For the second time this year the 
mountainous, semi-arid Republic of Chile, 
which stretches like a shoestring down the 
western coast of South America, was 
threatened last week by a fascist uprising 
when armed fascists seized public buildings 
near the presidential palace in the capital, 
Santiago, and held out for four hours against 
a hastily mobilized government counter- 
attack. A number of rebels were killed and 
many civilians were injured before the 
fighting stopped. Government officials, 
seeking an underlying cause for the sudden 
outburst, connected it with the presidential 
campaign of General Carlos Ibanez, a 
self-styled National Socialist. Army chiefs 
emphatically denied that the army was in 
any way involved in the abortive revolt. 
Chile is now ruled by a popular front 
government of President Arturo Alessandri, 
which has replaced the former dictatorship 


of General Ibafiez. The present govern- 
ment has striven to restore prosperity to 
Chile and has moved somewhat in the di- 
rection of social reforms, but has so far 
failed to raise the low living standards of 
the Chilean workers. Social reform is com- 
plicated by large foreign investments in 
Chile’s rich nitrate, copper, iron, and sul 
phur deposits, and by an_ agricultural 
“hacienda” system, wherein a large part 
of the land is owned by a very few wealthy 
landowners. Both of these groups stand as 
a barrier to social reform in Chile, but 
neither has yet been directly connected with 
the recent outbreak. 

Although the -Chilean rebels are often 
referred to in the press as “Nazis,” they 
are not a part of the German Nazi move- 
ment, and although there are a great many 
German people settled in southern Chile, 
by them. The rebels call themselves 
“Nacistas,” and have so far limited their 
Nacistas,” and have so far limited their 
ties with Nazi Germany to borrowing whole- 
sale the German Nazi program of a strong, 
extremely nationalist government, suppres- 
sion of labor unions, and a campaign against 
bolshevism. 


x * x 


Yugoslavia: The full name of the 
country generally called Yugoslavia is 
The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, and its name indicates only part 
of the difficulties that face a Yugoslav 
government. For it is not only a kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, but of 
Macedonian Slavs, Magyars, Albanians, 
Moslem Serbs, Rumanians, nearly half a 
million Germans, and others. Before it was 
created as a new state after the close of 
the World War, its people were ruled by 
six different governments, while their 
representatives attended 14 different parlia- 
ments, national or local. Of the 14,000,000 
people in Yugoslavia, a majority of 9,000,- 
000 consist of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
but so great have been the rivalry and 
jealousies among the Yugoslav races, that 
the organization of a stable government has 
been difficult. The late King Alexander 
ruled largely by force. His son Peter is now 
only a child, so the government really falls 
to another strong man, Milan Stoyadino- 
vitch. 

Premier Stoyadinovitch has long been 
able to rule by playing one race off against 
another, and in particular in playing upon 
the mutual jealousies of Serbs and Croats. 
Present signs indicate, however, that the 
premier may not be able to do this for 
long. For one thing, he has been too pro- 
Hitler to suit the Yugoslav races, and in 
recent years too pro-Italian also. Recently 
Serbs and Croats came together for a 
peace meeting and are now presenting a 
united front against the premier. Stoyadino- 
vitch has already shown signs of backing 
down before this display which threatens 
to remove him from office, and is now lean- 
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ing back in the direction of close relations 
with France. 
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Tibet: Little news ever penetrates to 
the outer world from that remote sector of 
Asia’s wildest hinterland—Tibet. Cut off 
from neighbors on all sides by a ring of 
the highest, most dangerous mountains in 
the world, it lives through the years rarely 
disturbed by anything that takes place be- 
yond its borders. Even the million-odd 
people within the country are shut off from 
one another and segregated into village 
settlements by mountain barriers that are 
rendered impassable most of the year by 
deep snows, avalanches, and storms. 
Theoretically, Tibet is a province of 
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British ambassador to Germany, who had the delicate 
and difficult task of placing British views before the 
Nazis (see page 1). 


China, but the Tibetans found it con- 
venient to forget that long ago, and 
generally take orders from no one but their 
political and spiritual leader, the Dalai 
Lama, who sits upon a throne in the great 
Buddhist monastery at Lhasa, the capital. 
The Dalai Lama is seconded by a Panchen 
Lama who devotes himself largely to spirit- 
ual matters. This form of government ex- 
isted for centuries down to 1933, when the 
Dalai Lama died. Then a strange search 
began to find his successor, for the Dalai 
Lama is assumed to be immortal and dies 
only to reappear at once in the form of a 
new-born infant who will be known by 
markings only understood by high Buddhist 
officials. Since the Dalai Lama’s death, the 
Panchen Lama and the regent appointed to 
govern temporarily in his place have both 
died, and to date no infant Dalai Lama has 
been found. Thus Tibet today is without 
the three key figures in its government, and 
as a result there now exists turmoil and 
confusion to an extent unheard of by 
ancient Buddhist priests as far back as they 
can remember. 

The latest phase that this confusion has 
undergone has found expression in an army 
revolt against what remains of the govern- 
ment in Lhasa. This revolt was crushed, 
but the rebel leader has escaped, and it is 
feared that more trouble may follow soon— 
may follow, that is, if it has not already. 
News seeps out so slowly that it is some- 
times months before important changes are 
made known to the rest of the world. 




















AROUND THE WORLD IN A 32-FOOT KETCH 
Dwight Long, 25-year-old former University of Washington student, in the rigging of his boat “Idle Hour,” in which 


he completed a 35,000 mile world-girdling voyage. 


Long started 


from Seattle four years ago, picked up and 


dropped a number of sailing componions, experienced strenuous adventures including a run-in with the Spanish in- 
surgents, and finally arrived safely in New York after a 75-day journey from England. 


UW. §. Laws and War 


The very real threat of a great war in Eu- 
rope has caused a great deal of concern in 
Washington, and has revived much discussion 
of two important laws on the books of the 
government which determine, in their present 
language, our position in such a conflict. One, 
the Johnson Act, prohibits the granting of 
credits to a nation which has defaulted on its 
debts to the United States government. The 
other, the Neutrality Act, makes it mandatory 
for the President to declare immediately upon 
the outbreak of war an embargo on shipments 
of war materials to belligerent powers, and to 
prohibit sale to such powers of other materials 
on any but a “cash and carry” basis. 

These two acts are the law of the land, 
and leave no room for discretion. The war 
between China and Japan has so far been 
ignored because no one went through the 
formality of officially declaring it. But it is 
doubtful that any European war could be so 
ignored. If it should break out tomorrow and 
involve Europe’s great powers, practically all 
of them would fall under the Johnson Act and 
would therefore be unable to borrow money 
in the United States. They would also come 
under the Neutrality Act and would therefore 
be unable to buy munitions here, or to buy 
anything that they did not pay for in cash. 

There has been much conjecture as to the 
attitude of Congress, when it convenes, to- 
wards these two acts. Obviously it is impossible 
to observe strict neutrality on one hand, while 
carrying out a program of “quarantining the 
aggressor’ in accordance with President 
Roosevelt’s Chicago speech. Therefore it is 
expected that either the President will revise 
his own policy, or that outright repeal or 
modification of both the Johnson Act and the 
Neutrality Act will be proposed shortly after 
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Whose operation led the President to make a hurried 
trip to Minnesota. 


the seventy-sixth Congress convenes. The new 
Congress, which is being elected this fall, meets 
in January. 


The Later Scene 


The course of labor relations in the United 
States is taking no turn for the better. The 
split between the CIO and A. F. of L., far 
from showing signs of healing, is growing 
slowly worse. The two factions, in moving 
further apart, are dragging those in between 
in both directions, creating considerable con- 
fusion in labor ranks. Within his own CIO, 
chairman John L. Lewis, who has recently 
been in Mexico attending the Pan-American 
Labor Conference, has found himself worried 
and harried by a split between conservatives 
and radicals that threatens an open break. 
The most pronounced of these splits has come 
within the ranks of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, a powerful CIO union 
led by Homer Martin. Martin’s efforts to rid 
the union of some of its other officials have 
been described by himself as a move against 
a communist element, by his enemies as a 
purely political move. John L. Lewis’ as- 
sistants are trying hard to patch up these 
breaks, and while they strive, other CIO units 
watch carefully for the outcome. 

In the meantime, an even more serious 
cloud hangs over the labor horizon, that of a 
threatened railway strike—the first such real 
threat since the Railway Labor Act was 
passed in 1926 to forestall such a possibility. 
That Act does not make a strike impossible, 
but it places many barriers in the way by 
requiring the exhaustion of all possible chan- 
nels of peaceful settlement first. Labor offi- 
cials must sit down and try to reach a settle- 
ment with the management, then before they 
can call a strike, a poll must be taken by all 
union members. Since the managements of 
141 large railroads announced a 15 per cent 
cut in wages for October 1, the first of 
these steps have been taken. Railway man- 
agement and labor have failed to agree after 


long conferences, and a_ special National 
Mediation Board failed to bring about a 
solution. The 928,000 workers are now be- 


ing polled for their opinion. Under the 
Railway Labor Act, if they vote for a strike, 
the President of the United States may 
appoint a fact-finding commission to report 
to him, and in that way can delay the strike 
for 60 days more. A national railway strike 
would be so serious that it is generally be- 
lieved that a compromise will be reached 
before it can be called. 


The Purge Ends 


President Roosevelt’s efforts to purge the 
ranks of the Democratic party of congressmen 
who have opposed the administration’s most 
important- measures reached their climax on 
Labor Day when he stepped off his yacht 
onto the soil of Maryland’s conservative “east- 
ern shore,” the stronghold of Senator Millard 
Tydings, whom the President wished to defeat 
in favor of Representative David Lewis. 
Tydings’ forces were quick to call the Presi- 
dent’s tour an “invasion,” but President 
Roosevelt vigorously defended his right to 
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support pro-New Deal candidates, and once 
again indicated that he very much desires a 
new line-up of political parties that will place 
all liberals on one side and all conservatives 
on the other. In the course of his speech, 
the President defined conservatives as those 
who may admit the existence of certain abuses 
but are unwilling that the government should 
do anything about them, while liberals, he 
said, “feel that the past ought to be brought 
up to the present by using every legitimate 
instrument to do the job, government in- 
cluded.” 

In spite of the plea the President made for 
the nomination of Representative Lewis, 
Senator Tydings won the renomination, adding 
to a growing list of failures which must be 
chalked up to the President’s purge campaign. 
Although in primary contests between New 
Deal and anti-New Deal Democrats, the New 
Dealers have won a number of imposing vic- 
tories, as concerns the actual purge list, ad- 
ministration leaders have not enjoyed a great 
deal of success. Senators Gillette of Iowa, 
McCarran of Nevada, and Smith of South 
Carolina—all on the purge list—have defeated 
their New Deal opponents. In spite of the 
doubtful success of the purge, however, the 
President shows every sign of sticking to it 
to the end, and has indicated that he will go 
ahead in his efforts to defeat the renomination 
of Representative John J. O’Connor of New 
York who, in his strategic position as chair- 
man of the powerful House Rules Committee, 
has been able to block or delay some of the 
administration’s most important measures. 


Great Plays 


Beginning next month, the National Broad- 
casting Company will present a series of 
weekly programs, entitled “Great Plays,” espe- 
cially for the benefit of high school students 
interested in dramatics. Last year NBC pre- 
sented 11 famous plays, and because they 
aroused so much interest, the present series 
has been planned. 

Plays of all types will be given. There will 
be comedies and tragedies, representing the 
drama from the classical age to the present. 
There will be fantasies, a morality play, and 
an operetta. A number of old favorites, such 
as “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and ‘Peter 
Pan,” are included in the series, which will 
last through May. More serious plays, such 
as Ibsen’s “The Doll House” and Tolstoi’s 
“Redemption,” are also on the program list. 
Several modern productions, including ‘‘Eliza- 
beth the Queen,” will be heard. 

NBC will announce the dates and time for 
the program soon. The company is prepar- 
ing a study manual for each play, giving the 
historic background, the plot, a sketch of the 
author’s life, and so on. 


$30 Every Thursday 


One of the most surprising reverses the ad- 
ministration has suffered in the present pri- 
mary campaigns was the defeat of a New 
Deal supporter, Senator William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, in California. As has been said to be 
the case in the deep South, this was due to 
local issues. The issue in this case was the 
plan of the successful candidate for nomina- 
tion, Sheridan Downey. This plan is very 
simple in its outline. It provides that $30 
shall be paid “every Thursday” to each Cal- 
ifornian over 50 years old who is out of a 
job. But this money will not be paid in 
greenbacks, but in special script issued by the 
state. This script requires a 2-cent stamp to 
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be placed upon it every week, or it becomes 
invalid. By the end of the year it presumably 
will have acquired $1.04 in stamps and will be 
retired. This means that for every dollar the 
state puts out, it gets $1.04 back, and takes 
the four cents for administrative costs. For 
every dollar the state issues, that is, it gets 
the same amount back in taxes. Mr. Downey 
and his supporters believe that the issuance 
of script will so increase the purchasing power 
and business turnover in California as to pay 
for itself. Others are more skeptical, and 
doubt that the plan can work. The most pes- 
simistic views voiced by administration leaders 
in Washington are that the plan will put such 
a tax load on California that it will bankrupt 
the state finances in a few months. 

Mr. Downey was nominated over his op- 
ponent by a 100,000-vote margin, and Cal- 


WA construction is expected to co 


ifornia voters are expected to favor the plan 
in a referendum to be carried out early this fall. 
Whether the plan is sound or foolish, it is ap- 
parent that it is going to be tried. and its 
success or failure will be closely watched 
throughout the rest of the nation, 


Mistrial Declared 


The sensational New York trial of James 
J. Hines was thrown out of court last week 
when Justice Ferdinand Pecora ruled that 
Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey had _ asked 
questions during the trial which prejudiced 
the jury against Mr. Hines. The decision 
does not mean that Hines is cleared of the 
charges. A new trial will be held, and prob- 


ably will be started as soon as Mr. Dewey 
can set the legal machinery in motion. 
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Mr. Hines was being tried on the charge 
of having conspired with the bosses of New 
York’s “numbers game,” a gambling racket. 
He is a leader in Tammany Hall, the Demo- 
cratic organization in New York, and it was 
claimed that he used his political influence 
to protect members of the gang who ran afoul 
of the law. The trial has been going on for 
weeks, and has attracted nationwide attention. 
Mr, Dewey, the young district attorney, has 
been very successful in breaking up rackets 
in New York, and this promised to be his 
greatest achievement, 


jimmie Reoseuelt 
In spite of all the traveling around he has 


done in recent months, President Roosevelt 
left on another trip last week. 


This time, 
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however, no political considerations were in- 
volved, for the President wished only to be at 
the side of his son James, who was being 
operated on for gastric ulcer at the famous 
Mayo clinic, in Rochester, Minnesota. 

The impairment to his health is not the 
only difficulty James Roosevelt has recently 
been faced with. As eldest son, secretary, and 
right-hand man of the President, he has been 
the center of a heated controversy launched 
by ah article in the Saturday Evening Post 
which charged that in the last three years he 
had been earning between $200,000 and $2,- 
000,000 by selling big insurance policies to 
important people and corporations with the 
implied threat that if they did not take them 
the government would make matters unpleas- 
ant. This charge was subsequently vigorously 
tefuted by an article in Collier’s which also 





published photostats to show that James 
Roosevelt’s income in those three years 
ranged only from $22,000 up to $43,000. 
James Roosevelt spent four years at Har- 
vard and another year at Boston University 
Law School before he entered the insurance 
business first as an agent, and then as a 
partner in his own firm. In 1937 the Presi- 
dent asked him to accept a job as secretary 
and right-hand man in the White House 
which, after some hesitation because of the 
lower salary ($10,000) he did. In that capac- 
ity James Roosevelt dropped his private busi- 
ness and now occupies a unique place in Wash- 
ington. He is more than a secretary. He is 
a competent and efficient contact man between 
his father and administrative agencies whose 
skill and tact in handling delicate problems 
has won him admiration and respect through- 
out Washington—even among his enemies. 


Later in Britain 


Great Britain is frequently held up as a 
model in the field of labor relations. Em- 
ployers, especially, have urged that the United 
States should pattern after the British plan. 
During the summer, a special committee of 
experts on labor relations made a complete 
investigation of the British situation. A few 
days ago the committee reported to President 
Roosevelt, and he made public their report. 

According to the report, there is very little 
labor trouble in Great Britain, chiefly because 
collective bargaining between employers and 
workers is universally accepted by _ both. 
There are strikes now and then, but they are 
not accompanied by violence—employers do 
not bring in strikebreakers to operate the 
plants, and workers do not use mass picketing. 
Whenever employers and employees disagree, 
they get together around a conference table 
and thresh out their troubles. They do so, 
not because they are forced to by law, but 
because a cooperative spirit has been built up 
through the years. Collective bargaining, says 
the report, “rests upon moral force rather 
than legal compulsion.” 

Although the report does not compare pres- 
ent conditions in the United States with Brit- 
ish experience, it intimates that perhaps this 
country is passing through a stage which 
Great Britain passed years ago. Great Britain, 
too, had a troubled period before employers 
and the public recognized the necessity of 
collective bargaining, and before labor unions 
became as strong and stable as they are now. 


"Eh, Ltor Belt” 


Four years ago the United States Forestry 
Service and the farmers of the drought- 
stricken area west of the Mississippi began 
an experiment to fight the desolation of dust 
storms. Today a “shelter belt” of 60,000,- 
000 trees has replaced the dust-heaped fields 
of the barren farms. From Oklahoma to the 
Dakotas stretches a broad belt of trees planted 
where they are most needed to stop the blow- 
ing of soil and the dust storms that follow. 
Each acre of trees planted protects 20 acres 
of cultivated land. Two years ago hostile 
critics said that trees were never intended to 
grow there. But Chief Forester F. A. Silox 
went ahead with the project. The government 
produced the trees in its nurseries and planted 
them for the farmers. The farmers prepared 
the land, provided fencing, and took care of 
the trees. The trees planted withstood two 
hard summers of drought. After four years 
farmers now look out on tall trees protecting 
their soil. They begin to hope again. This 
year 32,000,000 new trees were planted. 
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HEN Maurice Hindus was a boy in 
Russia, he was overjoyed if his mother’s 
meager pantry would occasionally yield a 
small dab of butter to spread on bread. An- 
other treat which he and his friends liked 
was to eat cucumbers fresh from the gardens. 
These vegetables were considered appropriate, 
and even extravagant presents, for a boy to 
give his girl. Such small tokens added to the 
few bright spots which life held for them 
in a primitive Russian village, where everyone 
believed in the fearful visitations of ghosts 
and in the existence of water nymphs who 
lured travelers to the depths of muddy rivers. 
Even though Maurice’s parents were kulaks 
—the wealthier class of peasants—the family 
had to scrape for a sparse living. So after 
his father died, they packed up a few clothes 
and journeyed to the United States. Daily 
experiences from then on were an unfolding 
series of discoveries for Maurice, then a lad 
of 13. Now, a grown man, he writes about 
his early life in Russia, comparing it with what 
he found here, in “Green Worlds” (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran. $3). 
New York, where he first lived, depressed 
him, because smoke, grime, traffic, tall build- 
ings, and drab tenements failed to blot out 
his desire for the countryside—a greener 
world where one might lie down on the grass 
without provoking a policeman to give orders 
for moving along. So he hired out to Jim 
Hoyt, a farmer in upper New York. There 
he was continually amazed by American ways 
of farming—the use of steel in all the in- 
genious Yankee implements, the insistence on 
cleaning a dairy barn every day, the excel- 
lent yields which better methods of cultiva- 
tion and harvesting produced, and the code 
(unknown in Russia) which forbade one to 
steal fruit from a neighbor’s orchard. 
x OK OK 


ROM farming to art is quite a jump, but 

it is made easier when one leaves such an in- 
forming picture of agriculture as Hindus gives 
and picks up Constance Rourke’s ‘Charles 
Sheeler—Artist in the American Tradition” 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace. $3). Just 
as Hindus used his own experiences to high- 
light our agricultural scene, Miss Rourke 
finds in Charles Sheeler an interesting and 
eminent career to serve as the backdrop for 
the history of American art. Recognized as 
an outstanding contemporary painter, he has 
produced a number of canvases which have 
an almost photographic appearance, so clear 
is their attention to detail, accuracy of set- 
ting and naturalness of subject. He has de- 
picted farm and factory, animals and men, 
outdoor scenes and room interiors, all with 
similar success. 

Because his work pays more attention to 
living fact than to any artistic whim, Miss 
Rourke finds in his artistry the characteris- 
tics which have distinguished so many Ameri- 
can painters’ brushwork. Thus, the historical 
note appears unobtrusively, bringing a vaster 
background than just one man’s work. Forty- 
eight of Sheeler’s paintings are reproduced to 





Constance Rourke 


illustrate this valuable addition to our litera- 
ture on art. 
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F Charles Sheeler were to attempt a 
painting of New York’s jagged skyline, he 
would find among the buildings many sky- 
scrapers which Paul Starrett helped to erect. 
Among them are the Empire State Building, 
the Flatiron Building, the New York Times 
Building, and the Pennsylvania Station, to 
mention only a few. All these landmarks in 
metropolitan architecture provide many inter- 
esting stories for the chapters of Mr. Star- 
rett’s autobiography, “Changing the Skyline” 
(New York: Whittlesey House. $3). 
Born in Lawrence, Kansas, Mr. Starrett 
came from a family which sent five sons into 
big construction work. The title to his story 
is deserved, because more than any other 
man he has led the parade in accenting our 
cities’ skylines with towering structures. 


* * * 


ARMS, art galleries, skyscrapers, and every- 

thing in general on the American scene 
come together under one view in Vera Brit- 
tain’s “Thrice a Stranger” (New York: Mac- 
millan. $2.50). With this record of her three 
visits to America, Miss Brittain, an English 
authoress and lecturer, holds up a mirror in 
which we can see our nation today and com- 
pare the view with her pictures of the America 
which she found in past years. During this 
time, she says, America has changed from 
the prosperously indifferent land of 1925 to a 
calmer, though less wealthy, nation today, 
in which there is ‘more capacity for tolerance 
and a greater potential sense of justice” than 
anywhere else on the globe. She has traveled 
widely through the states, and treats both 
minor aspects of human nature and large 
national issues with intelligence—J. H. A. 
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Europe in 1914 and Today 


HE present European crisis, which for 

three weeks has threatened to plunge 
the continent—and perhaps the world— 
into the crucible of war, resembles in many 
respects the acute situation which immedi- 
ately preceded the outbreak of the World 
War. For weeks, during the fateful summer 
of 1914, the peace of the world was held 
by a delicate string, which finally snapped 
on July 28, when Austria-Hungary declared 
war upon Serbia. Within a week, the entire 
continent was in flames, which were not 
extinguished for four years, after 35,000,- 
000 persons had lost their lives, directly and 
indirectly, as a result of the war. 

The immediate cause of the World War 
was not unlike the one which today 
threatens to disrupt the peace. In June, 
the heir to the Austrian and Hungarian 
thrones had been assassinated at Sarajevo 
by a Serbian. The nerves of Europe were 
set on edge because Austria and Serbia 
were potential ene- 
mies. The Serbs were 
resentful of Austria’s 
annexation of the 
provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina a 
few years earlier and 
feared the further ex- 
tension of the Haps- 
burg power. 


Austria Acts 


Austria accused 
Serbian officials with 
complicity in the assassination and made de- 
mands, in the form of a 48-hour ultimatum, 
for amends. The Serbian government was 
willing to accept all the demands, except 
one, which they considered to constitute 
an infringement upon the nation’s sov- 
ereignty. Not unlike the Czechs in the 
present crisis, the Serbs made numerous 
concessions, which even the German kaiser 
considered sufficient to remove “every rea- 
son for war.” But the Austrian govern- 
ment was adamant and insisted upon the 
acceptance of all the demands. 

While the immediate cause of the World 
War was a rather insignificant event, the 
fundamental causes were more deep- 
seated. For a number of years before 1914, 
Europe had been divided into two hostile 
camps. Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy were tied together in the Triple Al- 
liance, and England, France, and Russia 
were allies in the Triple Entente. One of 
the bases of German foreign policy in 1914, 
as today, was the Drang Nach Osten, the 
push to the east. Germany hoped to es- 
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tablish herself as the dominant power 
through Central and Eastern Europe. 

At the outset, it had been hoped to con- 
fine the Austrian-Serbian incident to a 
“local” war, but those who had entertained 
such hopes were mistaken in their calcu- 
lations. Russia was a close ally of Ser- 
bia, just as she and France are close allies 
of Czechoslovakia today. Thus when 
Austria declared war upon Serbia, the Rus- 
sians were quick to mobilize. Germany 
sent an ultimatum to Russia demanding 
the cessation of mobilization. When Russia 
refused to reply, Germany declared war, on 
August 1. When France refused to promise 
neutrality, Germany declared war upon her 
and started her troops marching through 
Belgium. 


British Position 


Throughout the entire crisis preceding 
the outbreak of the World War, as at 
present, the position of Great Britain was 
all-important. England, as we have pointed 
out, was tied to France and Russia in the 
Triple Entente, but it was not known 
whether she would go to war against Ger- 
many. The Germans thought, up to the 
last, that the British would remain neutral; 
in which case their chances of victory would 
have been greater. 

As a matter of fact, the British cabinet 
was sharply divided over the issue. It has 
been argued that England might have pre- 
vented the World War had she made her 
position clear in advance. Had she told 
Germany and Austria that she would stand 
side by side with France and Russia in 
case of their involvement, the former 
powers might have hesitated to declare 
war. Had she warned the French and Rus- 
sians that she would remain neutral, they 
would probably have adopted a more con- 
ciliatory attitude than they did, thus keep- 
ing the Austro-Serbian affair a localized 
war. 

But the British did neither. They re- 
mained on the fence. Sir Edward Grey, 
the British foreign secretary, had told the 
Germans that the British would not go 
to war on behalf of the Serbians, but 
added that “we may be drawn into it by 
the development of other issues.” In the 
Czechoslovak crisis, again, British policy re- 
mains enigmatic. Sir John Simon, speak- 
ing a few weeks ago for the British gov- 
ernment, issued a warning that an invasion 
of Czechoslovakia by Germany might lead 
to a general war. But the British govern- 
ment did not categorically warn Hitler that 
England would definitely go to the defense 
of Czechoslovakia in case 
that country should be in- 
vaded by Germany. 

In 1914, events moved so 
swiftly that Britain was urt- 
able to stem the tide. As 
Barnet Nover, writing a few 
days ago in the Washing- 
ton Post declares: “Then, as 
now, the key to British 
action rested in Paris. When 
Russia espoused Serbia’s 
side in the latter’s quarrel 
with Austria - Hungary, 
France let it be understood 
in St. Petersburg that should 
Russia get involved in war 
with the Central Powers, 
she, France, would live up 
to her treaty obligations. 
And while Great Britain 
was under no treaty com- 
mitment to go in on the 
side of France, she had a 
moral obligation to do so. 
It was this moral obligation, 
rather than the invasion of 
Belgium by the kaiser’s 
troops, that finally deter- 
mined _ Britain’s course.” 
As in 1914, the question at 
present concerns the action 
which Great Britain will 
take. 
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Test Your Emotions 


Foremost among the topics of interest in 
the minds of most Americans at the present 
time is the possibility of war in Europe. 
On the subject of war, as on few others, 
people have pronounced views and strong 
convictions. Polls which have been taken 
in this country show that the American 
people are sharply divided. Not only do 
they have strong convictions with respect 
to the policy the United States should fol- 
low, but also with respect to the various 
European powers. We are listing below a 
number of attitudes. Which of them most 
nearly represents your own views on the 
present international situation? 


1. The United States should at all 
costs remain completely aloof in the 
present crisis, lending its support and 
sympathy to neither side. 

2. While not becoming directly in- 
volved, the American government and 
people should lend their assistance to 
the democratic powers of Europe, in or- 
der to assist them to crush the German 
dictatorship. 

3. The interest of peace would be 
served if England definitely warned Ger- 
many that she would fight in case of an 
attack upon Czechoslovakia. 

4. Peace in Europe would best be 
served by permitting the Sudeten Ger- 
mans to become a part of Germany. 

5. The United States could best serve 
the interests of world peace by pledging 
its aid to England and France in case 
they should go to war with Germany. 

6. The American Congress should be 
permitted to declare war only after a 
majority of the people had voted in favor 
of such action. 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. Mr. X is an average American in 
that half of the families of the country 
receive as much as he does or more and 
another half receive as much, as he does 
rd less. What is the income of his fam- 
ily? 

2. Mr. Y and his family have an in- 
come of $3,000 a year. Are they in the 
top tenth of the population from the 
standpoint of incomes? the next to the 
top tenth? the third from the top? the 
fourth from the top? 

3. Two-thirds of American families 
have incomes below what figure? 

4. True or False: Great Britain has 
warned Hitler in definite terms that an 
attack upon Czechoslovakia would com- 
pel England to declare war upon Ger- 
many. 

5. True or False: The government of 
Czechoslovakia is willing to grant most 
of the demands of the Sudeten Germans. 

6. What action must American rail- 
road workers take before they can go 
out on strike? 


7. What are the northern and the 
southern extremities of the shelter belt? 

8. Why did Germany declare war upon 
Russia in 1914? 

9. Who is Joachim von Ribbentrop? 
10. With what subject does the John- 
son Act deal? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. What steps do you think should be 
taken, if any, to raise the standard of 
living of the American people? 

2. In addition to humanitarian con- 
siderations, do you think there is any 
reason why the incomes of the lowest 
section of the American population 
should be raised? If such could be ac- 
complished, what do you think would be 
some of the results? 

3. If you were in Hitler’s position, 
what action would you take with respect 
to Czechoslovakia? in Chamberlain’s? in 
Daladier’s? in Benes’? 

4. Do you think British foreign policy 
during the last two or three years has 
been wise or unwise? Why? 

5. What would you say has been the 
total effect of the purge upon President 
Roosevelt’s power and prestige? 





REFERENCES ON LIVING STAND- 
ARDS: (a) Consumer Incomes in the United 
States—Their Distribution in 1935-1936. This 
report by the National Resources Committee 
can be obtained by sending 30 cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. (b) Standards of Living, by G. Swope. 
The Atlantic, March 1938, pp. 341-344. (c) 
Standard of Living, by S. C. Menefee. Survey, 
September 1937, pp. 281-282. (d) Science and 
the Standard of Living, by R. A. Millikan. 
Forum, March 1938, pp. 171-176. (e) Speak- 
ing of Finance; National Income, by E. H. 
Collins. Nation’s Business, August 1938, p. 58. 


REFERENCES ON EUROPE: (a) Prelude 
to War, by Frederick L. Schuman. Events, 
September 1938, pp. 161-167. (b) Hitler Will 
Decide, by M. W. Fodor. The Nation, Septem- 
ber 10, 1938, pp. 239-241. (c) War Now, or 
Later? The New Republic, September 14, 
1938, pp. 144-145. (d) Germany and England, 
by H. P. Greenwood. Contemporary Review, 
July 1938, pp. 1-8. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Joachim von _ Rib- 
bentrop .(yoe-a-keem’ fon’ rib’ben-trop), 
Joseph Goebbels (yoe-zeff’ gu’bels—u as in 
burn), Hermann Goering (hair’mahn gu’ring 
—# as in burn), Konrad Henlein (kon’rahdt 
hen’line), Nuremberg (new’rem-burg), Sara- 
jevo (sah’ra-yay-voe), Hapsburg  (hops’- 
boorg), Bosnia (boz’nya), Herzegovina (hair- 
ize-goe-vee'na), Marie Gustave Gamelin (ma- 
ree’ gue-stahv’ ga-me-lan’), Garchery (gar- 
shay-ree’), Prioux (pree-oo’), Yangtze (yang- 
tzee), Hankow (han’koe’), Santiago (san-tee- 
ah’goe), Carlos Ibafiez (kar’loess ee-bahn’- 
yayth), Arturo Alessandri (ar-too’roe a-lay- 
sahn’-dree), Milan Stovadinovitch (mee-lan’ 
stoy-a-dee’noe-veetch), Lhasa (lah’sah), Dalai 
Lama (dah-lie’ lah’mah). 
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Many American Students Take 
Part in Correspondence Plan 


MOVEMENT which has _s gained 
A widespread popularity among high 
school students and other young people 
during the last few years is international 
correspondence. There are today thou- 
sands of young men and women in this 
country who correspond regularly with per- 
sons of their own age in all parts of the 
world. They receive letters from remote 
corners of the globe as well as from the 
more widely known countries and cities. 

There is no better way to make foreign 
lands and their people living realities than 
through the medium of international cor- 
respondence. A city or country which was 
formerly nothing but a spot on the map 
becomes as familiar and as real as places 
one has visited. Through correspondence 
with foreigners, one learns to understand 
and to appreciate their problems. The cloak 
of mystery which has enveloped them is 
dropped, and they become living human 
beings, with much the same problems, joys, 
cares, and emotions as one’s immediate as- 
sociates. 


Many Advantages Seen 

At a time like this, when the world is 
filled with such grave suspicions, when 
hatred has replaced all attempts at under- 
standing, the effort to comprehend the 
difficulties and problems of foreigners be- 
comes especially important. In addition 
to the entertainment value which it offers, 
foreign correspondence affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to young people to inform 
themselves concerning the fast-moving cur- 
rent of international developments. Fre- 
quently, it has happened that the editors 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER have received 
intimate glimpses of problems through let- 
ters they have received from their many 
foreign correspondents. New angles of 
problems have been brought to light, and 
fresh interpretations have been made pos- 
sible. 

For a number of years, the Civic Edu- 
cation Service has cooperated closely with 
the International Friendship League in 
promoting correspondence between young 


Americans and young people in various 
parts of the world. The International 
Friendship League, with headquarters lo- 
cated at 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, is engaged exclusively in 
the work of promoting more friendly re- 
lations between young people in this 
country and abroad. Upon request, it 
supplies names of young people to those 
who wish to engage in correspondence. 
These names are furnished upon payment 
of a small fee, sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses entailed in obtaining and distribut- 
ing them. For more detailed information 
about the international correspondence 
plan, one should communicate with the 
International Friendship League. 

From a single letter, one frequently 
gets smatterings of information on a variety 
of subjects of importance. In a letter 
received a few days ago from one of our 
British correspondents, we learned a great 
deal about British farming. Mr. Lloyd 
George, “‘Farmer George’ he is now 
dubbed”—our correspondent reported, has 
made numerous attacks upon the present 
government for its neglect of the English 
farmer. In England, as in the United 
States, young people are leaving the farms 
for the cities. “The young folk go off to 
the towns,” our friend writes, “and I 
don’t wonder at the young men doing so, 
unless they have a real love for country 
life. Few are paid as well as a town road 
sweeper, who need know nothing. A farm 
laborer who knows his job is a_ highly 
skilled man, comparatively speaking.” 

From the same letter we learned what 
the British think of American Ambassador 
Kennedy, the crisis in Palestine, the Ger- 
man mobilization; we gained a clearer 
picture of the British social services in 
action, of the unemployment situation in 
human terms, the effect of British rear- 
mament upon young Englishmen, of prison 
reform, and a dozen other interesting 
subjects. Young people who carry on cor- 
respondence with foreigners have been 
equally benefited by the letters they have 
received from abroad. 











Types of Students 


Locale Yourself! 


and Analysis of Prospects 
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Type 2 


Interested in mathematics; likes figures; 
good in mathematics courses; inclined 
favorably toward science; but does not 
care for history, the arts, or foreign lan- 
guages. 

This student should take all the mathe- 
matics he can get. His mathematical train- 
ing will give him a foundation for a num- 
ber of vocations. Particularly attractive 
among the occupations which build largely 
upon mathematics are those having to do 
with engineering. In this field we find five 
branches: electrical, mechanical, chemical, 
mining, and civil engineering. These pro- 
fessions are well paid and offer better 
chances of employment than most voca- 
tions do. Even during the depression, the 
number of engineers out of employment 
was not so large as it was in the case of 
most vocations. The most attractive of 
these fields from the standpoint of em- 
ployment is that of the mining and metal- 
lurgical engineer, though chemical engineer- 
ing is a particularly good field. In 1934, 
a period when we had not yet emerged 
from the depression, the lowest 10 per cent 
of engineers received incomes varying from 
$610, for the chemical engineer, to $1,016 
for the civil engineer. The top 10 per 
cent received incomes varying from $4,562, 
for the civil engineer, to $6,487 for the 
mining and metallurgical engineer. Aver- 
age incomes were from $2,000 to more 
than $4,000. 

In addition to engineering, many other 
vocations call for a great deal of mathe- 
matics. Among them are all kinds of elec- 
trical work, architecture, accountancy, 


bookkeeping, business administration, 


printing work. 


and 


The student with a bent toward mathe- 
matics should take other courses in order 
to broaden his interests. A mathematician 
who confines himself too narrowly to that 
field may appear dull and uninteresting 
socially. The mathematical type, however, 
should not be content to do average work 
in the mathematics courses, but should 
excel in them, whatever he may do in 
other subjects. Mathematical work, if it 
amounts to anything, must be extremely 
exact. 
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COUNTRY LIVING STILL HAS A STRONG APPEAL FOR MANY YOUNG BRITONS 


References Given on Debate 


Subject of British Alliance 


HE subject which has been selected for 

debate this year among the high schools 
of the nation deals with the question of an 
alliance with Great Britain. “Should the 
United States establish an alliance with 
Great Britain?” is the question chosen 
by the National Forensic League. For 
the benefit of our readers who may wish 
to prepare themselves for this debate, we 
are giving below a list of references on 
the subject: 


Magazine Articles 


John Bull and Brother Jonathan, by W. 
T. Morgan. Contemporary Review, July 
1938, pp. 26-35. Tracing the long-time 
course of Anglo-American relations. 

New Dose of British Propaganda, by 
A. J. Nock. American Mercury, December 
1937, pp. 482-486. Discussion. February 
1938, pp. 242-243; April 1938, pp. 486- 
488; July 1938, pp. 371-372. Many view- 
points are presented in this series of maga- 
zine discussions. 

The Congressional Digest, September 
1938, is a special debate number devoted 
to the question “Should the United States 
establish an alliance with Great Britain?” 
The contents include news about the latest 
developments in relations between the two 
nations, historical backgrounds, and articles 
presenting pro and con arguments on the 
question. Single copies, 50 cents. Con- 
gressional Digest, 2131 Leroy Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Rough-Hew Them How We Will, by 
Walter Lippmann. Foreign Affairs, July 
1937, pp. 587-594. This article carries a 
pro-British slant. 

America, Britain, and the Far East, by 
A. F. Whyte. Contemporary Review, No- 
vember 1937, pp. 513-520. Telling what 
we and they have at stake in Asia. 

Europe and America: European Bal- 
ance Sheet. Nation, March 5, 1938, pp. 
259-262. Chiefly anti-fascist; weighing 
America’s conflicting viewpoints on isola- 
tion and collective action in the light of 
the world situation. 

Triumph of Lawlessness; Peaceful Na- 
tions Take It Lying Down, by N. Angell. 
Forum, November 1937, pp. 223-227. How 
the democracies are suffering from the 
fascist onslaught. 

Joint Responsibilities of England and 
America to Insure Peace, by N. M. Butler. 
Vital Speeches, December 17, 1934, pp. 
174-176. Urges close cooperation. 

Paramount Interests of Britain and 
America, By W. Lewis. Foreign Affairs, 
July 1935, pp. 574-582. In favor of an 
alliance. 

British Propagandists Go Into Action. 
New Republic, October 30, 1935, pp. 332- 
333. Tells how English propaganda, with 
American assistance, becomes effective in 
shaping our foreign policy. Anti-British in 
implication. 

Have We Bonds with the British? by 
Quincy Howe. North American Review, 


June 1938, pp. 240-255. 
liance. 


Against an al- 


The entire issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for July 1937 is devoted to articles 
on neutrality, covering both its political 
and economic aspects. 


Lion and Unicorn Today! American 
View, by W. Y. Elliott. The Fortnightly, 
June 1937, pp. 641-649. An examination 
of Great Britain’s problems in world af- 
fairs. 


Pamphlets 


Europe in Crisis, by Vera M. Dean. 
World Affairs Pamphlets No. 1, 1938 (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 
40th Street. 25 cents). This objective 
survey gives a compact picture of the en- 
tire European situation, and concludes with 
an analysis of the prospects which the 
United States faces in determining her for- 
eign policy. 

Friends or Enemies, by Julius W. Pratt 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1935. 25 cents). The author surveys the 
United States’ place in world political and 
economic affairs, stressing the advantages 
against the disadvantages of cooperation 
with foreign nations. 

The United States and Neutrality, by 
Quincy Wright (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1935. 25 cents). This is a 
survey which covers many years of our for- 
eign policy and objectively examines its 
general operation, rather than its applica- 
tion to any one nation. 


Books 


Anglo-American Agreement (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 Univer- 
sity Avenue. $1.25). This book represents 
section one in volume 12 of “The Refer- 
ence Shelf,” which is composed of books 
for debaters and coaches. In this volume 
are reprints of articles selected from many 
sources, summaries of the arguments on 
both sides of this year’s debate question, 
bibliographies, facts, and statistics, all in a 
form that is specially intended for the de- 
bater’s use. 

United States and Great Britain, by Carl 
R. Fish, Norman Angell, and ‘Charles L. 
Hussey (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1932). This symposium gives (a) 
a historical summary of the two nations’ 
relations between 1776-1930, (b) an Eng- 
lishman’s point of view, and (c) an Amer- 
ican’s point of view. 

England Expects Every American To Do 
His Duty, by Quincy Howe (New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1937). Very anti- 

Atlantic: Bond or Barrier? by Arthur 
Willert (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1937). Written from an English- 
man’s viewpoint. 

Devil Theory of War, by Charles A. 
Beard (New York: Vanguard. 1936). An 
inquiry into the possibility of keeping out 
of war. 
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ing is that the family received that much 
either in money or in the value of food 
grown on the farm and consumed by the 
family. If a family, whether in the coun- 
try or the city, owned the house in which 
it lived, the rental value of this house, or 
the amount the family would have to pay 
if it did not own the house, is included as 
a part of the income. 

Who are these people, this third of the 
nation, who live on $780 a year or less? 
Most of them, it must be understood, lived 
on less than that. The average for the 
whole third was $471. Who are these peo- 
ple? They are to be found in all parts of 
the country and in nearly all the occupa- 
tions. Most of them are either wage 
earners or farmers. Most of the share- 
croppers fall in this group. Many of the 
farmers in all parts of the country do. 
A very large proportion of the Negro race 
is found in the lowest third. So are the 
native white and foreign-born slum dwellers 
in the cities. But, it may be said, if the 
family income is only about $470 a year, 
the families probably receive help from the 
government. The fact is, however, that 
70 per cent of all the poorest third re- 
ceived no help of any kind from a relief 
agency. In 1935-36, there were in the 
United States 5,900,000 families of two or 
more persons, together with 3,300,000 
single-member families, who eked out an 
existence on less than $780 a year without 
receiving relief. About 4,000,000 families 
in the lower third did receive assistance 
from the government. 

Now we come to the middle third of the 
population, the great ‘‘middle class.’’ These 
13,000,000 families received from $780 to 
$1,450 a year. About 4,000,000 of them 
lived in the country and the rest of them 
lived in cities, large or small. Only 13 
per cent of them received relief and the 
others got along as best they could on 
their incomes. 


The Upper Third 


The upper third of the population, which 
received from $1,450 up, constitutes the 
fortunate group. Among them are about the 
same proportion of farmers as were to 
be found in the middle group and the 
rest live in cities and towns. In this group 
are to be found businessmen, farmers, 
clerks, and professional people. They, 
like members of the other groups, are to be 
found in every part of the country. 

If we should undertake to locate the 
average American, “Mr. America,’ we 
might call him—the man who stood right 
in the middle of the whole population with 
respect to income—we would find that he 
received $1,070 a year for the support of 
his family. This is about $90 a month. 
This man is the average American in the 
sense that half of all the Americans have 
as much as he has or less, while another 
half of them have as much as he has or 
more. “Mr. America’ may be a farmer 
or an unskilled worker, or a skilled worker 
who does not have steady employment. 
His family, we will assume, is of average 
size; that is, it contains four members— 
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OUR NATIONAL INCOME AND HOW IT IS DISTRIBUTED 


(The above chart shows incomes for families only. Individual incomes increased the total from 4714 to 59 billions.) 


a husband and wife, and two children. 
This family must live on $90 a month. 
Food must be of a very simple and in- 
expensive nature. There can be only small 
outlays for clothing. The living quarters 
are plain. Not much can be spent for 
recreation. It is almost impossible for the 
family to put anything by to pay for 
sickness or accidents, or to keep the heads 
of the family when they are old. Un- 
pleasant as the situation is, however, it is 
as good as half of the American families 
enjoy, if not better. 


An Old Story 


Now let us look at the matter of income 
in another way. Suppose we think of the 
entire income of the nation as being de- 
voted to the support of all the people. If 
we look at it in that way, we will find that 
more than one-third of all the income of 
the country is used to support the top 
tenth of the population, or the most fortu- 
nate tenth, while about one-fiftieth of the 
whole national income is used to support 
the poorest tenth of the population. We 
arrive at these figures by observing that 
the highest tenth among all families and 
single individuals; that is, those receiving 
incomes of $2,600 a year or more, receive 
about 36 per cent of the whole national 
income; while the lowest tenth; that is, 
those whose incomes are under $340, re- 


ceive only two per cent of the national 
income. 

Such are the facts about income among 
American families. There is, of course, 
a certain amount of error in any report 
such as that made by the National Re- 
sources Committee, but the figures pre- 
sented by this committee are, no doubt, 
substantially correct. The condition re- 
vealed by the committee is by no means a 
new one. It may be said to be the normal 
thing in American life. In times of pros- 
perity, nearly all the people have larger 
incomes than those indicated in the report, 
while in the depths of depression nearly 
all incomes are lower. But for many years 
the gap between the highest and the lowest 
income groups has been substantially as 
it is today. While everyone recognizes that 
there is a very unequal distribution of in- 
come, there is widespread disagreement as 
to what, if anything, should be done about 
it. Some think it is a very bad thing for 
the incomes to be so uneven, while others 
contend that there is nothing necessarily 
wrong about the fact that a relatively few 
people have a great deal more than the 
masses possess. They say that any at- 
tempt to change such a situation would 
produce many more evils than it would 
correct. 

One thing has been done during recent 
years to correct in part the inequality of 
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“What do you mean?” roared the politician, 
“by publicly insulting me in your old rag of 
a paper? I will not stand for it and I demand 
an immediate apology.” 

“Just a moment,” answered the editor. 
“Didn’t the news item appear exactly as you 
gave it to us, that you had resigned as city 
treasurer ?” 

“Tt did, but where did you put it ?—in the 
column under the heading ‘Public Improve- 


ments’.”’ —SELECTED 


Prospective Bridegroom: “Will it take much 
to feather a nest?” 

Furniture Dealer: 
down.” 


“Oh, no; only a little 
—Edinburgh DispatcH 
Comes news that the latest idea in Ger- 
many is making synthetic woolen rugs out of 
fish. Oh, hooked rugs!—Ponca City News 





An American visitor was taken to Trafalgar 
Square, where his eagle eye soon spotted the 
Nelson Column. 

“Who is that guy at the top?” he asked. 

“That’s Nelson,” replied his English com- 
panion. 

“Who is he, anyway?” 

“Oh!” the Englishman answered proudly, 
“he’s the man who made England what she 
hy 

“Too bad,” said the other sadly. “Too bad 
to blame it all on one man.”—Tip-Bits 


Office Boy: “I et six eggs for breakfast this 
morning.” 
Bookkeeper: “You mean ate. don’t you?” 
Boy: “Well, maybe it was eight I et.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Dollars probably have eagles on them as 
the symbol of swift flight. —SELECTED 


A Scotchman discovered a previous cus- 
tomer’s tip beside his plate in a restaurant. 
He summoned the waitress: 

“T found this beside my plate,” he told her. 
“[’m a sportsman—lI’ll match ye for it.” 

—SELECTED 





“Look here, waiter, my lobster is without a 
claw. How is that?” 

“Well, sir, they are so fresh that they fight 
with each other in the kitchen.” 

“Take this one away, and bring me one of 
the winners.” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Mr. Brown was sitting down to breakfast 
one morning when he was astounded to see 
in the paper an announcement of his death. 
He rang up his friend, Smith. 

“Hello, Smith,” he said, “have you seen the 
announcement of my death in the paper?” 

“Er—yes,” replied Smith, “where are you 
talking from?” —THEe CaNnapIAN MAGAZINE 
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incomes. This is heavy taxation of large 
incomes. In the United States, the practice 
of levying heavy income taxes has been 
followed consistently by all administrations 
since the time of the World War. The 
very rich in the United States are obliged 
to turn back as much as two-thirds or more 
of their incomes to the government as 
taxes. Much of this money is used to 
give benefits of one sort or another to the 
poorer people. The taxes, therefore, do 
exert some leveling influence. It should 
be noted that no account was taken in 
this report on incomes of the fact that the 
people with the higher incomes were obliged 
to turn a large share of their money over 
to the government. If the money they 
paid out in taxes were to be taken into 
consideration, their total income would 
not be nearly so great in proportion to 
that of the rest of the population as it 
would appear. Nevertheless, it would still 
be impressive. 

Whether or not there should be a greater 
equality of income is a question over which 
there is sharp disagreement. But all agree 
that it would be well to raise the incomes 
of the poor and the middle classes if any 
way could be found to do it. The difficulty 
is in finding a way. A whole host of im- 
portant and hotly contested issues arise 
whenever an attempt is made to raise the 
incomes of the masses. 


What to Be Done? 


If all our productive machinery could 
be put to work, if our factories should 
run at full speed, if all the farmers were 
to produce as much as possible, and if 
a way were found to distribute all these 
products of factory and farm among the 
people—there would be enough produced to 
wipe out poverty and to give the American 
people a really high standard of living. 

The possibility of providing plenty for 
all the people, with the equipment our 
nation now possesses, was pointed out in 
a study made by the Brookings Institution 
a few years ago. This outstanding eco- 
nomic organization reported that if all the 
factories and farms were set to work at 
full speed, using the machinery, the re- 
sources, and the man power which the 
American people possessed in 1929, enough 
could have been produced to give incomes 
of $2,500 a year to all families. This 
could have been done without taking any- 
thing away from those who already had 
more than $2,500 a year. Today, we are 
equipped to produce even more than we 
were in 1929. New mechanical and techni- 
cal devices have been installed in factories 
and offices, making it possible to turn out 
a great deal more goods and services. 

But how are the farms and factories 
to be put to work at full speed? And 
if they are put to work, how can it be 
arranged so that the product can be pur- 
chased by the people and so that unused 
surpluses will not appear? How can we get 
rid of poverty in a land of plenty? Dozens 
of great problems have developed out of 
the attempt to answer such questions as 
these. 





